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Week of May 29, 1972 
YOUNG BLACK BUDGET SPECIALIST NAMED EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT TC ASSISTANT LABOR SECRETARY ZARB 

WASHINGTON -- Charles E. Pugh, a 27-year-old budget specialist, has been named 
by Assistant Secretary of Labor for Administration and Management Frank G. Zarb as 
his executive assistant. 

‘Mr. Pugh, a native of Shubuta, Miss., with five years' Federal service, will 
assist Mr. Zarb in carrying out a wide range of*management and administration pro- 
grams in the Labor Department. 

He joined the Department in 1967 as a budget analyst and handled appropriations 
for Economic Opportunity Act programs for the Manpower Administration's Division of 
Budget until February 1971. 

For eight months in 1971, the young government officer served as special assist- 
ant to the Associate Manpower Administrator for Financial and Management Systems. 

Last September, he became special assistant to the Associate Assistant Secretary 
for Financial Management, a new post. He served in that capacity until joining the 
staff of Assistant Secretary Zarb. 

Mr. Pugh's first government experience came in 1964 when, as a college student, 
he served as a summer intern in the Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary. 

"That summer internship," he said, "was an enriching experience that played 
a major part in my chosing to enter Federal service." 

Mr. Pugh has been cited three times for outstanding performance of duty since 
joining the Labor Department and in 1970 was listed in Outstanding Young Men in America. 

In 1968-69, he was a math tutor in "Project Prove,"' a model Neighborhood Youth 
program that provided disadvantaged youth with work-experience in the Labor Department. 

Mr. Pugh was valedictorian of class at Shirley-Owens High School, Quitman, Miss., 
in 1962 and received a B. S. in mathematics from Jackson (Miss.) State College in 1967. 

At Jackson State, he twice won. the Dansby-Bond Award for outstanding scholarship 
and student leadership (1964 and 1966). In 1966, he was a Foreign Affairs Scholar 
under a joint Ford Foundation-U.S. State Department program for exceptional students 
and potential Foreign Service Officers. 

(MORE) 
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Mr. Pugh worked his way through college and made the dean's list at the Mississippi 
school, 
He was president of the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity and is still a member. He 
is also a member ofthe Jackson State College Alumni Association. 
Mr. Pugh is married to the former Merlean Gray of Waynesboro, Miss. They 
live in Washington, D.C., with their two children, Carlos, 4, and Fetima, 1 month. 


# # # 








Week of May 29, 1972 
400 ILLINOIS ELECTRONICS WORKERS CERTIFIED 
ELIGIBLE FOR TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE; 
ONE-FIFTH ARE BLACK 

WASHINGTON -- Approximately 400 workers at the General Instrument Corporation 
plant at Joliet, Illinois, whose employment was adversely affected by increased imports 
of electronics products, have been certified by the Labor Department as eligible to 
apply for trade adjustment assistance. About 20 percent of the workers are black. 

The certification was issued by Associate Deputy Under Secretary of Labor Edward B. 
Persons following a Department investigation. On April 18, 1972, the U.S. Tariff 
Commission had found that because of increased imports, resulting in major part from 
trade-agreement concessions, a Significant number of workers at the plant became 
unemployed or underemployed. 

On February 18, 1972, a petition requesting certification of eligibility to 
apply for adjustment assistance was filed with the Tariff Commission by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, on behalf of the workers formerly 
employed at the Joliet plant. 

Prior to closing in June 1971 the Joliet plant produced auto radio tuners. The 
plant's closure was attributable in major part to increased imports of like or directly 
competitive products. 


The Labor Department's certification provides that all workers of the Joliet 


plant who became unemployed or underemployed aon or after December 3, 1967, are eligible 


to apply for adjustment assistance under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
Workers assistance under the Trade Expansion Act includes cash readjustment 
allowances, testing, counseling, training and job placement and relocation if needed 


and desired. 








Week of May 29, 1972 


YOUNG ATLANTA BLACK MOVES FROM 'WIN' 
PROGRAM TO SALES AND MODELING CAREER 


ATLANTA -- "I can't believe myself!" 

That's the way Jacquelyn Morgan of Atlanta sums up the new person 
she has become since completing modeling school and finding her niche in 
the business world. 

The "newness" is both inside and out. Although Mrs. Morgan had 
long had an interest in cosmetics and hair styling, it wasn't until she 
enrolled in the U.S. Department of Labor's WIN program in the spring of 
last year that she was able to make significant changes in her own 
appearance. In fact, the first step in her participation in WIN was the 
correction of acute dental and skin problems. 

Once these difficulties had been handled, Mrs. Morgan began to 
sense other changes taking place. "I liked my looks for the first time in 
my life, and this made me want to try doing some of the things I'd been 
afraid of before.” 

Concern over her appearance, however, had by no means been Mrs. Morgan's 
only -- or even her biggest -- problem. Soom after her graduation in 
1963 from Atlanta's Washington High School, she married. Subsequently, 
she and her husband separated, a move which left completely in her hands 
the support of her then-year-old son, Leroy Morgan, Jr. 

At this point Mrs. Morgan was faced with the double dilemma of caring 
for Leroy, Jr. while at the same time, trying to earn a living wage. She 
worked as a packer in a food processing plant, as a machine operator in 
a broom factory and as a teacher's aide, but, even with the help of welfare 
payments, the going was rough, indeed. 

Then, in March of last year, things began to look up. A case worker 
told Mrs. Morgan about the Department of Labor's WIN program. The goal 
of WIN is to move off welfare rolls and into gainful employment persons 


who are 16 years of age or older and who are receiving help under the 


(MORE ) 
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Aid to Families with Dependent Children program. 





Potential WIN enrollees are referred by public welfare agencies 






and, when accepted for the program, receive a number of supportive services 










aimed at préparing them for permanent employment. One of these services 


in Mrs. Morgan's case was day care for Leroy, Jr. 







Mrs. Morgan's first vocational training venture under WIN was an 





abortive effort to complete a cosmetology course. Feeling discouraged 





in the wake of this unhappy experience, Mrs. Morgan was sitting in the 









downtown-Atlanta WIN office wondering what to do next when a program 









representative suddenly saw in her an unexplored possiblity. He noticed 









she moved her 5'8" body with a natural poise and grace. 






"How would you like to study modeling?" he asked her. After a "do 






you think I could?" reaction, she began to exude an enthusiasm which is 


still apparent. 







In order to get a reading on the feasibility of such a course, the 





representative sent her to one of Atlanta's outstanding fashion and 





‘This expert concluded that Mrs. Morgan had potential. 









modeling authorities. 





WIN officials immediately arranged for her to attend the Fashion 





Institute of America for three quarters. The Institute is a division of 










That was in April, 1971 -- "a happy turn- 





Massey Junior College, Atlanta. 


ing point in my life," says Mrs. Morgan. 







By applying herself wholeheartedly, Mrs. Morgan did well in her 






courses which included merchandising, retailing and drama. She made the 





dean's list, in addition to being named president of the school's modeling 





club. Still another source of satisfaction to her was a straight "A" 






record in drama. 







This past summer Mrs. Morgan made the New York City visit which is 


The trip included talks 





a routine part of the Institute's curriculum. 





(MORE) 
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with three modeling agencies, one of whom asked her to pay a return visit 
after she has earnedemore experience. 
For now, however, Jacquelyn Morganihas realized her immediate goal-- 


to work in retailing while supplementing her income with occasional model- 


ing. Bob Gerson, owner of Kicks and Lids, the Atlanta men's clothing 


store where she is employed, says" "Jacquelyn is our number one sales 
person after only a month with the store!” 
Gerson adds that Mrs. Morgan is one of three models in a commercial 


film being produced as an advertisement for his store. 








Week of May 29, 1972 
"WICS' VOLUNTEERS HELP 49,000 YOUNG WOMEN 
ENTER JOB CORPS 

WASHINGTON -- The National Council of Negro Women in conjunction with five other 
volunteer groups has channeled more than 49,000 young women into the Job Corps residen- 
tial training program during the past eight years. 

The six groups which comprise Women in Community Service (WICS), nave also helped 
220,000 additional women by referring them to other training and work experience 
programs, or providing needed supportive services. 

Manpower Administrator Paul J. Fasser, Jr., called this "a noteworthy achieve- 
ment, especially in view of the fact that all of this work was done by WICS volunteers." 

WICS, a nonprofit organization, is a nationwide coalition of volunteers repre- 
senting many faiths, races and ethnic groups. They are pledged to motivate young 
women at the bottom of the economic and social ladder to find the means of achieving 
a better life. 

In addition to the National Council of Negro Women, WICS consists of Church 
Women United, National Council of Catholic Women, National Council of Jewish Women, 
American GI Forum Auxiliary, and the League of United Latin American Citizens. 

Under its current contract with the Labor Department's Manpower Administration, 
which administers Job Corps, WICS must recruit and screen enough young women to pro- 
vide an average of 350 Job Corps enrollees a month -- about 4,000 over the ene+year 
life of the contract. 

"What many outsiders do not realize," Fasser explained, "is that a tremendous 
amount of work is required in this recruiting and screening process." 

Among the more important of these specialized services, he noted the following: 

-- Publicizing the Job Corps program through (1) distribution of descriptive 

printed material and (2) public appearances and meetings with parents 
and community leaders and officials. 


-- Making home visits where possible to obtain parental consent, collect 


background data on each applicant, and counsel and advise the applicant 


about living .in a Job Corps center. 
(MORE ) 
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-- Arranging for medical examinations, administering mental ability and other 
screening tests, and assessing the applicant's ability to comply with 
Job Corps eligibility requirements. 
For applicants selected for Job Corps, arranging travel to the assigned 
center, administering of the Job Corps enrollment oath, and making sure new 
enrollees comply with scheduled travel arrangements. 
WICS volunteers also provide a variety of placement and post-placement support 
services to as many as 11,500 Corpswomen a year in their adjustment to community life 
after departing from Job Corps training centers. 


Usually contacting Corpswomen within 15 days after departure, they assist with 


job referral and placement services, housing assistance, budget planning, information 


on training opportunities, and health, social, legal, emergency, and other community 
services. 

Depending on need, WICS volunteers maintain periodic contact with Corpswomen 
for up to one year to help resolve problems that may arise, particularly those re- 


lated to job retention or home life. 








Week of May 29, .1972 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX -- APRIL 1972 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.2 percent in April, the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. The increase was primarily 
due to higher prices for men's clothing, used cars, restaurant meals, and most house- 


hold services, the effects of which were moderated by lower prices for food purchased 


in grocery stores and gasoline, and a decline in mortgage interest rates. The April 


index was 124.3 (1967=100), 3.4 percent above a year ago. 

After seasonal adjustment, the April increase was also 0.2 percent. During the 
five months since the wage-price-rent freeze ended in November, the CPI has risen at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 3.3 percent. This compares with a 4.0 percent 
annual rate of advance in the 6 months preceding the freeze. Tn the first 8 months 
of the Economic Stabilization Program, which includes the August-November period when 
most prices were frozen, the CPI rose at an annual rate of 2.8 percent. 

The April food price index, which includes both grocery store food and restaurant 
meals, decreased 0.1 percent after seasonal adjustment. This decline follows no 
change in March and an increase of 1.8 percent in February. The nonfood commodities 
index rose 0.2 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis in April, the same increase as 
in March. The services index increased 0.3 percent in April, compared with 0.2 per- 
cent in February and March. 

The index for food purchased in grocery stores, which usually shows no change 
in April, declined 0.2 percent. Lower prices for meats, poultry, eggs, and fresh 
vegetables accounted for the decrease. Beef and veal prices declined, the first 
decline since November. Pork prices fell substantially for the second consecutive 
month. A contraseasonal decline in the index for fresh vegetables reflected large 
supplies, especially 6f asparagus and celery. However, prices of fresh fruit rose as 
the supply of imported bananas declined and the index pricing season for strawberries 
began. Although prices rose for bakery and dairy products, increases were smaller 
than in recent months. The index for food away from home -- restaurant meals and 
snacks -- rose 0.5 percent, the largest increase-since last August. 


(MORE) 
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The index for nonfood commodities rose 0.3 percent, somewhat more than usual for 


April. Over 70 percent of the increase was due to a sharp rise in used car prices and 





a larger-than-usual increase in prices of men's clothing. Subscription rates for some 





magazines rose substantially. Prices also rose for newspapers, household durables, 











textile housefurnishings, alcoholic beverages, and toilet goods. New car prices held 





steady, instead of declining seasonally. Gasoline prices declined. 


The index for services rose 0.3 percent in April, slightly more than in 





February and March. Charges for electricity rose sharply and property taxes and home 






repair and maintenance charges continued to increase. Local transit fares also rose. 











The index for medical careservices rose less than in March. Mortgage interest rates 
declined for the sixth consecutive month. 
About one-half of the 0.2 percent increase in the April CPI was due to price 


changes for items identified as exempt from regulation under Phase II of the Economic 





Stabilization Program. Mortgage interest rates and prices of raw agricultural products 
declined while increases occurred in taxes and in the prices of used cars and houses. 


When the effects of the price changes for these items are removed, the increase in the 









April index was 0.1 percent. This increase is less than those in the last 2 months and 


the same as the increase in January. 
Approximately 120,000 individual prices were collected directly by the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics in April for use in the index. Approximately 80 percent of these 










quotations represent monthly comparisons. 





Seventy-four percent of these monthly 


comparisons remained unchanged, 12 percent decreased, and 14 percent increased between 





March and April. The proportion of commodity prices -- both food and nonfood -- which 













remained unchanged in April was about the same as in the previous month. However, a 
higher percentage of commodity prices declined and a smaller percentage increased 


than in the previous month. For services, the proportion of prices remaining unchanged 
declined and the proportion of services prices decreasing was considerably larger than 
in March. 

The April index also includes more than 23,000 price comparisons to April from 
periods prior to March. About 18,000 of these cover the quarterly span from January 
to April. About 15 percent of these prices increased, about the same as in last month's 
index. In addition, about 5,000 rental units were surveyed in April and about 17 
percent of these reported rent increases since October. Three percent of the 5,000 
reported increases between March and April. 
# # # 





Week of May 29, 1972 


REAL EARNINGS IN APRIL 1972 

WASHINGTON -- Average weekly earnings of American workers -- in 
dollars of constant purchasing power -- rose six-tenths of one percent 
from March to April, reaching a level 3.5 percent higher than a year ago, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. This 
increase from a year ago was the largest over-the-year gain in real earnings 
reported for.any April since the series became available on a monthly 
basis in 1964. 

The Bureau's report is based on average gross weekly earnings for 
all full-time and part-time production or nonsupervisory jobs in the 


private nonfarm sector of the Nation's economy. Earnings in dollars of 


constant purchasing power (real earnings) are determined by adjusting the 


gross figures for changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

Average gross weekly earnings, in current dollars, rose $1.10 
between March and April to $132.83. The over-the-month increase was 
attributable to a rise of 0.1 hour in the workweek coupled with a 2-cent 
increase in average hourly earnings. After adjustment for changes in 
consumer prices, real gross weekly earnings were 0.6 percent above the 
March level; workers in mining and manufacturing experienced the largest 
over-the-month gains. Compared with a year ago, gross weekly earnings in 
current dollars were up $8.78 or 7.1 percent; during the same period, the 
Consumer Price Index rose 3.4 percent. As a result, gross earnings in 
constant dollars advanced by 3.5 percent. 

Spendable earnings (average weekly pay after deduction of social 
security and Federal income taxes) for a worker who was earning the average 
weekly pay and was taxed at rates applicable to a married worker with 
three dependents rose by 87 cents in April to $118.47. Compared with 
April 1971, these workers' spendable earnings were up by 7.8 percent. 
After adjustment of spendable earnings for changes in consumer prices, 


(MORE) 
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real spendable earnings for these wage earners were 0.5 percent above the 
March level and 4.3 percent above a year ago. This was the largest year- 
to-year increase in real spendable earnings for any April since the series 
became available on a monthly basis in 1964. The greater over-the-year 
percentage increase in real spendable earnings compared with real gross 
earnings stems from reductions in the Federal income tax liability for 
1972. 

Seasonally adjusted data on gross and spendable average weekly 
earnings are being introduced for the first time in this release. Seasonally 
adjusted average gross weekly earnings in current dollars increased by 
$1.46, or 1.1 percent, between March and April to $134.28. After allowance 
for changes in consumer prices, real gross weekly earnings, seasonally 


adjusted, were 0.9 percent above the March level. 


After adjustment for seasonality, spendable earnings for a worker 
with 3 dependents .in current dollars were up by 1.0 percent over the 
month, while spendable earnings in dollars of constant purchasing power 


rose by 0.8 percent. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes seasonally adjusted as well 
as unadjusted figures, hecause data are used for different purposes by 
different groups. For analyzing general earnings trends in the economy, 


seasonally adjusted changes are generally preferred since they eliminate 


the effect of changes that normally occur at the same time and in about 


the same magnitude every year. 





Week of May 29, 1972 
45% OF JOB CORPS YOUTH RETURNING TO SCHOOL 
GO TO HIGH SCHOOL, 11% GO TO COLLEGE 

WASHINGTON -- Of 5,000 youth who continued their education or training in 1971 
after leaving the Job Corps, nearly 45 percent returned to high school and 11 percent 
went on to college, Manpower Administrator Paul J. Fasser, Jr., has announced. 

"It is interesting to observe," Fasser said, "that 75 percent of the 570 Job Corps 
youth entering college went all the way, completing the personalized programs Job Corps 
designed for them." 

"This is an indication," he said, "of the success Job Corps is having in getting 
most youngsters who are education-minded to do the right thing during their Job Corps 
training." 

Of the 5,000 youth, 2,200 returned to high school, 570 went to college, and 2,230 
entered other kinds of educational or training programs, such as Manpower Development 
and Training Act classroom courses, preapprenticeship and private vocational training. 

Another breakdown shows the relationship between length of stay in Job Corps and 
future educational activities. Of the 5,000 youths: 

-- 1,064 were in Job Corps over 90 days and completed their designed training 

programs; 25 percent of these went back to high school and 40 percent went 
on to college. 

-- 1,248 were enrolled more than 90 days, but did not complete their programs; 

41 percent of this group returned to high school and 6 percent entered 
college. 

-- 2,650 remained in Job Corps less than 90 days; 54 percent of these returned 

to high school and 3 percent entered college. 

The majority of Job Corps enrollees who returned to high school were in the group 
that stayed less than 90 days. Nearly 1,200 were 17 years old or younger. 

Among Job Corps youth who entered college, most were in the group that remained 
in Job Corps more than 90 days and completed their program. 

Job Corps is a residential manpower program for disadvantaged youths aged 16 
through 21. The Labor Department's Manpower Administration operates 69 residential 


centers around the country providing intensive vocational training, basic education, 


(MORE ) 
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counseling, and a variety of supportive services for about 50,000 young men and women 


each year. 


Youths selected for Job Corps are those living in adverse social and physical 


environments which are retarding their potential for employment and education. For 


this target group, Job Corps centers provide a residential setting conducive to study 


and self-development. 








Week of May 29, 1972 


PILOT NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS PROGRAM 
IS EXPANDED 


WASHINGTON -- Expansion of a pilot Neighborhood Youth Corps program called VEPS -- 
Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector -- providing NYC enrollees with private 
sector work experience opportunities, has been announced by Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr. 

VEPS is an NYC Summer and In-School program in which NYC enrollees are provided 
work experience at worksites on a year-round basis, as well as intensified orientation, 
career exploration, counseling, and educational remediation. 

In making the announcement, Lovell explained VEPS standing within the scope 
of NYC: 

"VEPS is not an additional program to NYC. It provides the NYC projectdirector 
with the alternative of placing his NYC enrollees in private sector worksites rather 
than all in the public sector," he explained. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen will be involved in job development. 

Job development for the program concentrates on smaller employers (50 or fewer 
employees). Employers must provide two separate work experiences or job stations, 
one during the summer phase and the other during the in-school phase; provide a wide 
variety of jobactivities; and guarantee the close supervision necessary for training. 

During the first year of operation -- the summer of 1971 and the 1971-72 school 
year -- approximately 600 youths were enrolled in the VEPS program in nine cities: 
Haverhill and Lawrence, Mass., Norfolk, Va., Pittsburgh, Pa., Columbus, Ohio, Flint, 


Mich., Fort Worth, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Bernadino, Calif. 


Expansion of the program to 15 other cities is planned for the 1972-73 school 


year. The cities have not yet been selected, but preference is to be given to cities 
which have expressed interest in operating a VEPS program. 

The objectives of VEPS are: 

-- To reduce the high school dropout rate. 

-- To provide disadvantaged students with skills enabling them, upon graduation 


from high school, to move on to further education or a job. 
(MORE) 
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-- To help disadvantaged students experience achievement and learn the 
value of education and training as tools for the world of work. 

Responsibilities assumed by private-sector employers under the VEPS program 

include: 

-- Providing their regular orientation given for all employees, including a 
company tour and a discussion of the interrelationships among various jobs 
in the company. 

-- Designating personnel who will devote sufficient time to training and working 

with enrollees. 

VEPS enrollees must maintain at least a passing grade in school-year courses and 

work to the best of their ability in school and on the job. 

NYC pays 100 percent of enrollees wages during a 60-hour orientation program, 


thereafter only 50 percent -- with employers financing the other 50 percent of wages 


for all hours worked or spent in vocational exploration, counseling, and remedial 


sessions. 

Labor Department costs per enrollee during the 1972-73 phase of the program will 
total $884. The following is a cost breakdown per enrollee: 

Hours NYC Share of Wage Per Enrollee DOL Cost 

Orientation 60 $1.60 (100%) $ 96 
Full-Time Summer Phase 400 -80 (50%) 320 
Full-Time In-School 585 -80 (50%) 468 
Phase $884 

The funds will come from NYC Summer and In-School allocations. 

The VEPS program in each city is carried out by a program team composed of a 
counselor, vocational specialist, and a job developer-counselor. 

Through consultation with school officials, the program team determines which 
NYC enrollees (at least 16 years of age) are probable dropouts. 


(MORE) 
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To determine probable dropouts, criteria such as academic achievement, attendance 
records, disciplinary action, evidence of indifference, and reading difficulty are 
used. 

Lovell explained the uniqueness of the VEPS program and its enrollees: 

"Unlike regular work-study programs, VEPS enrollees have a disproportionate 


incidence of academic and personal problems. This requires increased supervisory 


duties for the employer. Most of the enrollees have had little or no work experience 


in the private sector; consequently they require a higher degree of orientation and 
job training. 

"The higher incidence of enrollee problems results in an extended period of 
lower productivity than most regular work-study students." 


# # # 








Dear Consumer 


It’s Grass Cutting 
Time: Be Careful 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to President Nixon 
for Consumer Affairs 


What domestic appliance do you know of that can 
cut like a knife, shoot like a gun or explode like a 


bomb? 


Your rotary power lawn mower can if it is care- 


lessly used. 


The most hazardous part 
of your mower is the fast 
rotating blade, but you should 
be aware of other hazards 
too. Rocks and other debris 
can be hurtled from the dis- 
charge chute at high speeds. 
A mower gas tank being 
filled while hot can explode. 
A mower running in a closed 
garage can emit poisonous 
carbon monoxide fumes. Or 
loose clothing — even long 
hair — can be caught in a 
mower’s exposed moving 
parts. 

The power mower is a val- 
uable tool for the modern 
homeowner, but it is not a 
toy and should be taken seri- 
ously. In 1969 an estimated 
140,000 injuries were caused 
by mowers. Fortunately, 
there are two ways to re- 
duce the injury toll: design 
a safer mower and increase 
consumer awareness about 
safety. 

Improved safety features 
are becoming available on 
many models, such as dis- 
charge chutes that minimize 
ejection of dangerous objects 
and guards that keep the 
operator’s feet away from the 
blades. 

Look on your mower for 
the triangular silver-colored 
safety seal, sponsored by the 
Outdoor Power Equipment 
Institute, which indicates 
that the mower has been cer- 
tified by an _ independent 
laboratory to meet standards 
set by the American National 
Standards Institute in 1968. 
In small print you will read: 


“ANS B71.1—1968.” The 
standards have been  up- 
graded in 1972 so that later 
in the year you may see a 
new gold-colored seal labeled 
“ANS B71.1—1972.” 

However, the ANSI stand- 
ard is voluntary and is only 
a minimum standard. 

Here is where consumer 
safety awareness comes in. 
By investigating the safety 
features of the mower you 
buy and by paying a few 
extra dollars if necessary, 
you can get a mower whose 
safety features exceed the 
minimum. Ask your dealer 
for the free safety mowing 
guide published by OPEI or 
write to Outdoor Power 
Equipment Institute, 734 15th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

The OPEI guide can be 
especially useful if you own 
a mower bought many years 
ago when safety features 
were fewer or if you have 
lost your owner’s manual. 
Also, you should have your 
mower inspected annually by 
a serviceman to eliminate 
louse parts, cracked blades 
and other hazards. 

To report a mower acci- 
dent, write a letter to OPEI 
and send a copy to Food & 
Drug Administration, Bureau 
of Product Safety, Room 222- 
C, 5401 Westbard Ave., Be- 
thesda, Md 20016. Include the 
manufacturer’s name, _ the 
model number and the serial 
number. This will aid FDA 
in its efforts to gather 
data about product-related 
injuries. 








Week of May 29, 1972 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
Between October 1967 and October 1971, the number of male college graduates under 25 
in the out-of-school population doubled -- to 550,000. The proportion of these 
graduates in the labor force in October 1971 was 92 percent -- sharply below their 99 
percent labor force participation rate in 1967 and 1968. 

# # # 
Profit margins in 1971 rose more than 6 percent due to an improvement in demand and 
a lesser impact of labor costs on prices. This rise compares to a profit drop of 


9.4 percent in 1970. 


# # # 
In 1971, 37 percent or 575,000 of the students enrolled in college held down jobs. 
This represents a sharp increase over the 1961 figure of 23 percent or 200,000 


students for the corresponding group. 


# # # 
Productivity rose 3.6 percent in 1971 -- surpassing the average rate of growth for 


the two preceding decades. 


# # # 
(Editor's Note: The following is a correction of a filler which appeared in the 
May 15 issue of this news service. It should read: 
A record number of 1.07 million summer jobs will be available to disadvantaged youth 


this summer through both government and private sources. All but 326,000 jobs will 


be supported by $319.4 million in Federal funds. This represents an increase of 


89,000 jobs over last summer. Summer employment will enable needy youth to earn 


money to return to school in the fall.) 





